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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farmland, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims. 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
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the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 
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Just how 
many feet" 
has your 
got? 


The footprints could belong to us. Or rather, 
our research team. You'll notice they 

cover quite a bit of ground. Anything, in fact, 
to do with bonding or sealing building 
materials has them cheerfully searching in 
all directions for the right answer. Whether 
you're looking for the right Curtain Wall 
Sealant, Gap Sealant, Contact Bonding 
Adhesive, or what-have-you, you’re bound 

to find us pretty useful as your Man Friday. 
Write to Bostik Building Advisory Department. 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


Bostik 


ALWAYS ONE USEFUL STEP AHEAD 









e In case it’s some time since you last 
read the book of the film, you might 
like to be reminded: Robinson Crusoe’s 
Man Friday left one single, solitary foot- 
print in the sand! Defoe, bless him, never 
explained this one-footed mystery. 


The word BOSTIK is a trade mark registered in the United Kingdom and many other countru 











Since 1946 when the development of the new 
town was inaugurated, over 100,000,000 *Phorpres’ 
Common, Facing bricks and 


Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


ny LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


BY APPOINTMENT PHORPRES 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
BRICK MAKERS 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District O fice: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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Electric floor warming is the 
cheapest and easiest 
heating system to install 








Electric floor warming greatly simplifies 
planning and reduces installation costs 
in new buildings, because it eliminates 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and 
radiators. It requires practically no 
maintenance, and leaves rooms com- 
pletely free from clutter. 


Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
matic. It ends fuel-handling chores and 
the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
of course, no fuel is needed either in 
the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
floor warming is the complete answer 
to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2. 
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OF STEVENAGE NEW TOWN CENTRE 


N co-operation with the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 
and Stevenage Development Cor- 
poration, the Town and Country 
Planning Association is marketing a 
set of 20 colour transparencies (35 
mm) of the town centre at Stevenage. 
The set comprises: 
Master plan 
Block plan of centre, with key 
Town centre model 
17 views of the centre 


Four pages of notes about the new 
town, the town centre, and the latter’s 
planning and design principles and 
features, and a key plan showing view- 


points of slides will accompany each 


set. 


Stevenage’s town centre is the first 
completely pedestrian shopping centre 
in Britain. It has attracted world-wide 
interest, and this will increase as the 
centre continues to grow. In Britain 
and overseas it is already a major in- 


fluence in town design. 


The cost of the full set of slides and 
notes is 35s. (§:25 dollars) including 


postage. 


A limited number of sets is avail- 
able and orders can now be accepted. 
The colour transparencies by Messrs 
Kopak Ltp are of the very highest 


quality. 
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= ORDER FORM 

| TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 28 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 
a , 

a Please send set(s) of Stevenage town centre colour slides and notes 
a to 

B 

& 

- I enclose cheque/P.O. for... 

T | Signed... 

NOTE: Local authorities 

head should send an official order. a ee 
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THE PUBLICATION of the Albe- 
marle committee’s report has focus- 
ed public attention on the problem 
of providing for leisure activities of 
young people between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty. The commit- 
tee’s report speaks of its “‘strong con- 
viction of the need for an adequate 
youth service’, and its belief ‘‘that in 
order to secure this the help of organ- 
ized sections of society and of in- 
dividual citizens needs to be enlisted 
to the full’. 

Nowhere is this more necessary 
than in the new towns, where there 
will be perhaps twice as many teen- 
agers as in normal towns and where, 
usually, the youth service has to be 
built up from scratch, or near 
scratch, in a very short time if the 
challenge of numbers is to be met. 

There is an impression abroad that 
new towns are already seething with 
discontented teenagers. This impres- 
sion is false, both from my own 
observation and from the reports of 
social workers in the field. As a matter 
of fact there are fewer young people 
aged fourteen to twenty in a new 


town now than there are in a town 
with a more usual age-structure, but 
this situation will, of course, change 
radically as the present bulge of child- 
ren under twelve reaches fourteen. 
Thus the new towns are having to 
plan for the years after 1962 when 
large numbers of youngsters reach 
the crucial ages. 

There are those, of course, who 
deny the existence of a “‘problem”’. 
*‘When I was young,” starts many an 
objection, “I found my own amuse- 
ments. I didn’t need youth clubs.” 
Most people who hold this -point of 
view are the type of people who prob- 
ably would not need them now. As 
the Albemarle committee says, ‘“‘it 
does seem true, however, that society 
does not know how to ask the best of 
the young, that as a whole it is not 
much more concerned with them 
than to ask them to earn and con- 
sume.” But most people, certainly in 
the new towns, acknowledge the need 
for a youth service. The question 
asked is “how can it be provided—in 
time?” 

It is to be doubted if any two new 
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towns would try to answer in the same 
way. The statutory authority re- 
sponsible for the youth service all 
over the country is the education 
authority and each county council 
dealing with new towns has its own 
policy. In Essex the county council 
provides directly staffed and financed 
youth clubs, mainly attached to 
schools. In Hertfordshire, where 
there are four new towns, the 
authority, which is now reconsider- 
ing its policy in the light of the Albe- 
marle report, has been grant-aiding 
voluntary bodies and has been against 
providing clubs directly. 

But in new towns it is unlikely that 
the education authority could should- 
er the entire burden of the youth ser- 
vice if the recommendations of the 
Albemarle committee are to be met 
anywhere near fully. 

Let us look for a moment at what 
these imply. A new town with about 
60,000 will have, depending on the size 
of its nucleus of original inhabitants 
(who would have a “normal” age- 
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structure), between 10,000 and 20,000 | 
young people between fourteen and | 


twenty after 1964-5. At Hemel 
Hempstead the figure is likely to be 
about 10,000, at Stevenage a good 
deal higher. The Albemarle com. 
mittee hoped that 45 per cent of 
young people would be catered for by 
the youth service. In a new town with 
10,000 teenagers this would involve, 
therefore, provision for 4,500. In one 
with 15,000, 6,750. 

Youth service is meant to include 
all forms of provision by voluntary 
and public agencies and a substantial 
proportion of these young people will 


be members of uniformed organiza- | 
tions like the Scouts, Guides, Life | 


Brigades, and so on. Many will at- 
tend technical colleges and colleges of 
further education and will belong to 
students’ organizations attached to 
such institutions. But at Hemel 
Hempstead, for instance, it is not ex- 
pected that more than 2,000 out of 
10,000 teenagers would be catered for 
by these means. Thus, at Hemel 


Bennetts End Youth Club. This club operates in workshops converted by the development 

corporation providing one large room 40 feet by 3o feet which is about to be extended. It is 

open five nights a week and has 120 members. When enlarged it will cater for about 300 young 
people. 


Hemel H 


pstead Development Corporation 
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Hemel Hempstead Develop 


t Corporation 





Another view of activities at Bennetts End Youth Club, Hemel Hempstead, 


Hempstead 2,500, at Stevenage 
rather more, will need additional 
youth service provision if the Albe- 
marle recommendations are to be 
met. 

At Hemel Hempstead a youth 
advisory committee was set up at the 
end of 1957 to tackle this problem. 
The mayor of Hemel Hempstead at 
the time, Alderman G. D. Hitchcock, 
was made chairman and the com- 
mittee included representatives of 
the county council, the development 
corporation and the industrialists in 
the town. Five of the managing di- 
rectors of some of the leading firms 
consented to sit on the committee and 
have given close personal attention to 
its work. The committee has had the 
advice of one of the senior officers of 
the National Association of Mixed 
Clubs who happens to live in the 
town. 

The committee has set out to 
finance, by organizing the resources 
of the county council, the borough 
council, and the development cor- 
poration, together with contribu- 





tions from industry, a series of volun- 
tary youth clubs. The aim is to pro- 
vide a large central club and a club 
in each of the five major neighbour- 
hoods. A full-time central club, the 
Hi-Fi Club, is already established 
with a membership of 160: current 
extensions will enlarge this to 300 by 
the autumn. It is in temporary 
premises which will have to be re- 
built at a cost of perhaps £30,000 by 
1963. A second full-time neighbour- 
hood club is operating with a mem- 
bership of 140 and this will be ex- 
tended to 300 by the end of the year. 
A third full-time club, Chaulden, has 
a membership of 200. Three others, 
running in shared premises now, are 
planned to be full-time by 1962-3. 

These clubs form a pattern. They 
are each based on a coffee-bar-jive 
room as a meeting-place, with ancil- 
lary rooms in which specialist activi- 
ties can take place. There are two 
types of membership, of the coffee 
bar (which demands nothing of the 
member but his presence) and of the 
“club” (which enables the member to 
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take part in activities). The Hi-Fi 
Club has an emphasis on the more 
sophisticated indoor activities, others 
have an emphasis on sport. 

At Stevenage a youth trust has 
been set up with the object of raising 
funds for a large central youth centre 
and for neighbourhood clubs on a 
similar pattern. It has appointed its 
own full-time organizer. It has had 
large donations from industry. Both 
at Stevenage and at Hemel Hemp- 
stead the development corporations 
have taken the matter seriously. Both 
on the Stevenage youth trust and on 
the Hemel Hempstead youth ad- 
visory committee the general man- 
agers of the development corpora- 
tions play a prominent part. 

This review does not attempt to 
survey what all new towns are doing 
in this field. Hemel Hempstead and 
Stevenage are mentioned because 
I know most about youth work in 
these new towns. Nor are youth clubs, 
which are the central feature of plan- 
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ning in these two new towns, the only 
ways of catering for young people. 
But meeting-places, many feel, are 
of great importance in providing a 
focal point where young people can 
be contacted and where they can help 
each other to meet the strain of 
transition from childhood to being 
adult. 

New towns tend to be the testing 
grounds of new theories. Their in- 
habitants, younger than in an average 
town, are prepared to accept experi- 
ments. Equally they tend to demand 
as full a range of services as society 
will tolerate. For most new towns the 
purely physical problems of con- 
struction are over: these are now 


being replaced by the social effects of | 


their rapid growth. The next ten 
years will witness how they respond to 
one of the most formidable of their 
challenges: the coming to adoles- 
cence of the children who have been 
so noticeable a feature of their early 
development. G. B. T. 


American Planners’ Silver Medal Awarded to 


Sir Frederic J. Osborn 


At their conference at Miami 
Beach, Florida on 24 May the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials pre- 
sented to Sir Frederic J. Osborn their 
silver medal “‘for Leadership in the 
Advancement of City Planning”’. 

The citation accompanying the 
medal referred to Sir Frederic’s 
record as “Co-Founder with Ebenezer 
Howard of Welwyn Garden City” 
and his “‘never-ceasing writing and 
lecturing and work with Government 
committees’’. It added: ‘‘He has not 
only changed the design of cities in 
his own country but his activities 
have changed the design of cities in 
every part of the world.” 

‘We in the United States feel par- 
ticularly indebted to Sir Frederic’s 


constant efforts to humanize the 
urban environment. These efforts 
have had results in our own nation, 
not only through the examples set 
by Great Britain since the war, but 
also through Sir Frederic’s lecture 
trips to the United States and the wise 
counsel he has given to so many of 
our own planners.” 

Sir Frederic J. Osborn, HON. MTPI 
and Hon. Member of the American 
Institute of Planners, is Chairman of 
Executive of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, and Hon. Edi- 
tor of Town AND CountrRY PLANNING. 

Sir Frederic and Lady Osborn have 
just returned to Welwyn Garden 
City after a two-month tour of the 
Caribbean and Central America. 
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NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA 


This important article is reprinted by permission of the Journal of 


the American Institute of Architects. 


a new towns programme for the 

United States and the relation- 
ships of the homebuilding industry, 
the real estate industry, and the archi- 
tectural profession to such a pro- 
gramme. Too long now we have been 
accepting uncontrolled and unde- 
signed urban sprawl as a natural and 
inevitable part of free enterprise sub- 
division design, homebuilding, and 
community development. It is about 
time that we seriously consider alter- 
ing our national downhill race to- 
wards total land pollution in metro- 
politan areas. Where is a clear-cut 
objective to build sounder, better, 
more attractive, and stable communi- 
ties? Lip service to planning and 
slavish dependence on the banality of 
zoning are a subterfuge for creative 
thinking and action. 

Neither our architects nor our 
hemebuilders, nor the 1eal estate or 
home financing industry, the federal 
government, state governments, or 
local governments are di ecting their 
attention to specific solutions of prob- 
lems which aie clearly confronting all 
of us in the rational and sound de- 
velopment of urban America. The 
phrase “‘new towns”’ is meaningless to 
most of us, or it is considered as a part 
of Cloud Nine, or it is simply mis- 
understood. For the most part how- 
ever, people do not think of it at all. 
However, the subject of this article is 
“new towns”. It will attempt to 
define briefly an idea and to relate the 
idea to a new role for the architect, 
the homebuilder, and the developer. 


Te TIME has come to talk about 


What is a New Town? 
A new town, or for that matter a 


by CARL FEISS 


new village or a new city, is, in con- 
temporary terms, any completely de- 
signed and built new community in 
which are to be found all the elements 
of a complete urban settlement re- 
gardless of size. This means that 
there would be within such a new 
community not only residential but 
also commercial and industrial areas, 
schools and recreation areas, and all 
services and facilities necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
full-time, full-scale, administrative, 
economic, and social unit. Anew town 
may be built by public or private 
means or a combination of both. It 
may be located as a satellite com- 
munity to a central urban area or it 
may be in an isolated location. It may 
be an isolated area within a green belt 
surrounded by urban sprawl. A new 
town may be of any size, any mixture 
ol percentages of types of residential 
and industrial uses. It may be de- 
signed dr undesigned depending upon 
the nature of the sponsorship and the 
interest of the people involved. There 
is nothing complex about the concept 
of the new town. The only complex 
problem is to find the reason why the 
new town idea is not acceptable to the 
American public. 


The New Town Tradition in America 


The new town concept is one of 
America’s oldest and is part of our 
historic tradition, a tradition that has 
never been completely abandoned 
but on which we have done very 
little new building in recent years. 
The settlements of the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century migrants to 
America from Europe were new 
towns. The best planned and best 
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known examples are such communi- 
ties as Williamsburg, Virginia; Sa- 
vannah, Georgia; New Orleans; 
Annapolis, Maryland; Philadelphia; 
New Haven; and innumerable others. 
During colonial expansion other 
planned new towns were continually 
being built culminating immediately 
after the Revolutionary War in 
Washington, DC, a new planned 
town of greater scale than had been 
conceived of before with the possible 
exception of Pekin. Almost simul- 
taneously with Washington came 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Indianapolis, and 
other planned new towns in the mid- 
west. When the Mormons migrated 
to Salt Lake, they built a complete 
new town at the Great Salt Lake. 
During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth and early part of the twentieth 
century, emulating British examples 
of industrial new towns, we built such 
communities as Hershey, Pa, and 
Kohler, Wisconsin. In the early 
twenties we began further new town 
construction at Radburn, New Jersey ; 
Johnson City, Tennessee; Marie- 
mont, Ohio, and several others. 
Further experiments were continued 
with the three famous Greenbelt 
Suburban Resettlement towns which 
were however not new towns in the 
strictest sense. They did not contain 
areas set aside for industry and fell 
more or less into the category of dor- 
mitory communities. Since then, 
some experiments have continued. 
There are Park Forest, Illinois, the 
Levitt-towns, and a number of other 
large-scale private developments. 
Park Forest is perhaps the only sig- 
nificant one in which there has been 
an attempt to develop an industrial 
base within the town boundaries. 
During the past few years the Federal 
government has stimulated the con- 
struction of several new towns such as 
those built for the AEC in Tennessee, 
New Mexico, and the state of Wash- 
ington. In addition to these, con- 
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sideration should be given to Norris, 
Tennessee, as part of the original 
TVA responsibility, and several plan- 
ned communities which have been 
part of military installations or re- 
lated to them. However, the sum total 
of these activities cannot be con- 
sidered as a movement in any way 
ingrained in present or future private 
or public programmes in the United 
States. 


Foreign Programmes 


Fourteen good-sized new towns are 
nearing completion in Great Britain. 
These have been developed through 
the medium of public corporations 
with a wide variety of architectural 
and homebuilding solutions in which 
private and public enterprise have 
teamed together for the creation of 
model communities. Already indus- 
trial development apparently has 
been extremely successful in several 
such communities of which Crawley 
and Harlow, near London, and East 
Kilbride in Scotland appear to be the 
most successful. The Scandinavian 
countries have also been interested in 
building new towns. The most suc- 
cessful and best known—the new city 
of Vallingby outside of Stockholm. 
Probably the most spectacular new 
cities presently under construction 
are Brasilia, the new capital for 
Brazil, and Chandigar, the new capi- 
tal for India. Both of these are com- 
plete new cities. In Canada, several 
new towns are also under construc- 
tion. The first to be completed is Don 
Mills, which lies just outside of Toron- 
to, and others are well along in their 
development. 


Urban Sprawl and the Button 
Game 

On 2 November 1959 the Wall 
Street Fournal, in a feature article by 
Jerome Zukosky, highlighted the 
fact that government statisticians 
seem to have lost some 2 million 
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homes in their statistical compila- 
tions on the homebuilding industry in 
the United States. ‘Lost: 1-5 mil- 
lion to 2 million houses, worth $15 
billion, in the US, sometime be- 
tween 1950 and 1956.” The article 
goes on to say, among other things, 
that the inaccuracy of facts about the 
building industry creates planning 
problems for that industry. An em- 
phasis is on the difficulty of comput- 
ing actual work that has taken place 
on highways and other construction 
projects independent of or related to 
homebuilding. The article points out 
that manufacturers of building ma- 
terials and home appliances cannot 
rely upon present statistics for the 
planning of production schedules. 
Washington officials and law-makers 
who have been using these statistics 
as guides on housing and public 
works programmes are also in trouble. 

However, the most serious part of 
the entire statistical problem is that 
with the tremendous explosion of 
cities into the countryside and the 
attendant lack of real statistical know- 
ledge of what’s going on, it is difficult 
if not impossible to programme for 
public works at the local level. Under 
the circumstances, who can accur- 
ately compute required public ser- 
vices such as schools, recreation, 
medical care, police and fire protec- 
tion, and other essential elements in 
sound community building? Where 
should they go? What will they cost? 

Urban sprawl and the accompany- 
ing pollution of land has been widely 
discussed throughout the United 
States at conferences of architects, 
homebuilders, realtors, city planners, 
land conservationists, students of 
government and public administra- 
tion, tax experts, business and in- 
dustrial leaders, and a limitless num- 
ber of others. In fact, everyone is talk- 
ing about it—the newspapers are full 
of it, the magazines are full of it— 
but nobody is doing very much about 
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it. There is little discernible change in 
the standard FHA* subdivision lay- 
out or in subdivisions conventionally 
financed. Quality, reasonableness, 
and modern planning technology 
have hardly advanced since the de- 
velopment of the Radburn idea in 
1925. The quality of subdivisions 
done in that period differs little from 
the quality of present-day subdivi- 
sions. They remain either good or bad 
within a very limited range of pat- 
terns of development, depending 
upon the interest of the subdivider 
and of the homebuilder. Architectur- 
al services have been considered only 
when an enlightened homebuilder or 
developer believes that an architect 
can provide him with a better solu- 
tion for a more saleable item. In 
general, despite the vast areas of 
suburban development constructed 
in the last twenty years and presently 
under construction, we are hard put 
to find anything that we can recom- 
mend with any degree of pride as be- 
ing a substantial contribution to- 
wards the development of new and 
better communities. 

It is clear that we cannot rely upon 
underwriting standards of FHA or of 
any other Federal agency or the sub- 
division control restrictions of any 
locality or on zoning to be the sole 
arbiters of whether or not we have an 
adequate land development plan. In 
a fractioned industry such as the 
homebuilding industry in which we 
find the techniques of medieval con- 
struction allied with the techniques 
of most modern fabrication, whether 
by small operator or large operator, 
there is little indication that there is a 
real desire or acknowledgement of 
the need for a drastic revision of 
present practices in community build- 
ing. 

The architect for the most part has 
shied away from getting involved in 
design problems of expanding resi- 

® Federal Housing Agency. 
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dential areas. He has not applied his 
training or his genius to the design 
of co-ordinated, well-planned, well- 
built, and attractive new communi- 
ties. While many architects have de- 
voted much of their practice to the 
design of single-family houses and in 
so doing have influenced the design 
and construction of builder-sponsor- 
ed houses with or without architects, 
the net result has still been a lot- 
by-lot type of development for resi- 
dential areas in the suburban sprawl. 
This is true even when large-scale 
acreage is involved. There may be ex- 
ceptions but the evidence is clear that 
we are completely lacking in pro- 
grammes to curb chaos. What is 
needed is a new set of coagulants in 
order to prevent us from continuing 
into infinity a system which really is 
not a system. 


Elements and Coagulants 


During the course of the past few 
generations of community building 
and development a number of new 
elements in community design have 
appeared. The automobile and its at- 
tendant mobility are creating new 
methods of circulation and new re- 
quirements for its housing, both in 
transit and at various station points. 
Heretofore, mobility has not been a 
requirement of subdivision layout and 
of community development plans. 
Today we find ourselves facing a sys- 
tem of judgements on the gradation of 
sizes of roadway to serve various types 
of land uses and traffic generating 
points. Like water supply and sewage 
disposal, a highway system crosses 
subdivision boundaries and the boun- 
daries of political subdivisions as well. 
Curiously enough despite the fact 
that we are dealing with independent 
developments, both private and pub- 
lic, very little actual progress has been 
made in the development of practical, 
scientific, and economic solutions as 
well as good design solutions for this 
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all-important aspect of the growth 
of our country. As we fly over Ameri- 
can metropolitan areas today there is 
little that we see that would indicate 
any sense of rational order, desire for 
creative, new, and well-designed com- 
munities or a desire to remove obso- 
lescence in any determined, large- 
scale way. At the same time, in hun- 
dreds of instances in any part of the 
country it is clear that we are creating 
new problems without having even 
attempted to solve the old ones. 
We have been creating a series of 
whole new community coagulants, 
These consist primarily of three 
specific elements in community de- 
sign. The first and most obvious is 
the new large-scale suburban shop- 
ping centre. The second is the inter- 
change between super-highways and 
local street systems. The third is the 
large public school, whether primary 
or high school. These elements which 
serve as anchors or coagulants of 
community interest and activity can- 


not be considered as backward in | 


themselves as is the design of the com- 
munities in which they are located. 
Decentralized industry and suburban 
industrial parks may soon be added 
coagulants, although to date these 
examples are more limited. 

If one were to attempt to find in the 
United States a well-designed com- 
munity in which all of these coagu- 
lants as elements of a single design 
have been brought together to form 
an orderly, socially, and economically 
sound ensemble we would have to 
look long and hard. The author 
knows of no such single place. On the 
other hand, all of these elements exist 
in scattered fashion and can be used 
as illustrations over and over again of 
excellent selective progress. They are 
becoming excellent technically, ar- 
chitecturally and from the standpoint 
of providing better employment cen- 
tres, educational centres, and better 
elements for improving the appear- 
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ance of the community as well as im- 
proving its tax base. 

In other words we are approaching 
the development of a new town con- 
cept by assembling in our own minds 
the fragments which would make up 
a complete community. This is being 
done not so much by plan or design 
as by accident, but the pieces of the 
Chinese puzzle have not yet been 
completely put into place in any one 
location. 

There are no Federal, state or local 
incentives to date that would make it 
mandatory for the above elements to 
be placed in any rational pattern. The 
result is that problems of public ser- 
vices and utilities, of convenience and 
design, are not solved and the cost of 
maintenance and operation of new 
communities coupled with lack of 
satisfaction in them continues to 
foster unrest and mobility of an un- 
desirable type. The safeguards of 
zoning after the fact are negative 
controls which place no premium on 
design and which, when planning is 
lacking, provide no insight into the 
potential development which should 
be considered if proper community 
planning and architectural design are 
coupled with a rational land de- 
velopment programme. 


Attitudes 


The fact that the term ‘‘new town”’ 
is unpopular as mentioned above is 
part of the attitude which both the 
architect and the homebuilder per- 
sist in considering as basic to any re- 
sistance to sound community plan- 
ning. The new town concept is not a 
panacea to all evils of unplanned de- 
velopment. All new towns are not 
good simply because they are new 
towns. They have to be located pro- 
perly, they have to be designed pro- 
perly, they have to be financed and 
engineered, administered, and sold. 
All of this has to be done with in- 
telligence, adroitness, and capacity for 
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the understanding of what the word 
“enterprise” really means. Above all, 
they must be part and parcel of a real 
programme which has as its basic 
philosophy the building of better 
communities and the building of bet- 
ter cities than we are doing at present. 

The objective of building better 
communities and better cities than are 
presently under construction is one 
on which it is difficult to get agree- 
ment. Many homebuilders, many 
architects are satisfied with the piece- 
meal system which has been going on 
for a long time partly because there is 
a continual demand for single-family 
houses sold singly and built one-by- 
one across the countryside. ‘“The devil 
take the hindmost.” The devil also 
will take our children and our child- 
ren’s children who will have to suffer 
from a misuse of land and from the 
waste and disorder of our biggest 
man-made resource. 

The trick in moving from brink- 
manship at the edge of chaos into 
orderly and attractive growth has 
now been reached. In some instances, 
we have fallen into the abyss and it 
will take an act of God, or at least a 
major act of man, to cure urban evils 
that we have created in recent years. 
All we have to do is to look around to 
see what these are. On the other hand, 
in some places it is still possible to be- 
gin to order and to direct the growth 
of communities into a form, ‘a logical 
and attractive pattern. We had bet- 
ter begin at once. 


The Forms of Urban Growth 


The forms of community develop- 
ment are continually under discus- 
sion in hypothetical instances. We are 
talking continuously of satellite towns, 
of ribbon development, of green belts 
and of many other generalized types. 
Actually, the right form will develop 
from a rational study of circumstances 
in any one locality. Natural and 
proper plans for new community de- 
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sign are based on population growth 
and its requirements, are based on 
climate, topography, drainage, com- 
munication systems that make sense, 
and many other factors which must 
be taken into consideration. 

The design of new communities is 
a complex but not an insoluble prob- 
lem. It is a challenge to the indi- 
vidual architect, city planner, home- 
builder, developer, and to all ranges 
of public officialdom. The financing 
of new towns requires many things 
which are not considered in the pre- 
sent financial structure of urban de- 
velopment. Other countries are more 
progressive than we are in these mat- 
ters as indicated above. Legislation 
in connection with rational plan de- 
velopment of suburban growth also 
is deficient and has progressed much 
more rapidly in other countries than 
in the United States. There is nothing 
to indicate from experience in other 
countries that either the homebuild- 
ing industry or the architectural pro- 
fession would suffer by a planned 
programme for development of new 
communities. To date, no such effort 
is really under way. 

There are many research projects 
on metropolitan government and 
metropolitan development, the finan- 
cing of metropolitan public utilities, 
and the programming of widespread 
regional activity. Much of this is at a 
very high level of theory and only ina 
few specific instances has it come to 
grips with or been grounded with 
actuality. 

Struggles for the development of 
metropolitan governments over- 
shadow what it is that metropolitan 
government actually is intended to 
do. Much of what it is intended to do 
must be the co-ordination and the 
regulation of community design and 
growth. It is difficult to see how such 
growth can be properly administered 
unless it is in accordance with a pat- 
tern for community design which is 
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more rational than the pell-mell of 
our present laissez-faire method. Cer- 
tainly, the business of sound govern- 
ment must take another look at pre- 
sent development methods. There- 
fore, it is going to be safe to assume 
that once we have established ra- 
tional forms of metropolitan govern- 
ment these metropolitan govern- 
ments are going to be compelled to 
consider the development of new 
towns as within the compass of their 
jurisdiction. Present pitiful zoning 
and subdivision controls are already 
obsolete. The results prove it. They 
don’t do things. They prevent. 

It is therefore suggested here that 
irrespective of the pattern of de- 
velopment or method of financing of 
new towns we add the term to our 
vocabulary. New towns must be add- 
ed to Federal, state, and local legisla- 
tion and to schemes for metropolitan 
government. When you sum up all 
the jobs that need to be done to tie 
together the housing industry, pub- 
lic works, schools, highways, business 
and industry in development pro- 
grammes of which this nation should 
be proud there can be no other con- 
clusion. This is the next job for the 
architect, the homebuilder, the plan- 
ner, and everybody else. 





The Economics of 
Housing and Urban 
Development 
by 
P. A. STONE 


Reprinted from the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society 


Now obtainable from Planning 
Bookshop, 28 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. Price 7s. 6d. 
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CENTRAL AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


A planning officer comments on the memorandum on central area 
redevelopment recently published by the Town Planning Institute. 


HE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
Ti: to be congratulated on its 

timely report to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government con- 
cerning the problem of central area 
development. In the past, local 
authorities have been engaged in the 
broader issues of preparing and im- 
plementing statutory development 
plans for the whole of their adminis- 
trative areas and in solving the hous- 
ing problem. In the future, it is clear 
that the emphasis will turn towards 
the redevelopment of central areas; 
indeed many authorities are already 
experiencing the pressure of such 
work, and the time has now come 
for the planning profession and the 
Minister to formulate a clear concept 
of what is needed and how best to 
achieve it. 

The report describes briefly the 
way in which central area redevelop- 
ment schemes, usually of blitzed and 
blighted areas, “have so far been 
carried out in circumstances which 
have necessitated or favoured public 
ownership and action’’. It then draws 
the Minister’s attention to the fact 
that private developers are beginning 
to play an increasing part in the re- 
construction of town centres, but that 
as a result new problems are arising. 
First there is the danger that, left to 
its own devices, private enterprise 
will produce piecemeal redevelop- 
ment rather than schemes considered 
as a whole and based on sound plan- 
ning principles. Equally important is 
the problem that arises when, before 
a comprehensive plan has been pre- 
pared, a local authority finds itself 
with only two months in which to deal 
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with an application for large-scale 
redevelopment having serious reper- 
cussions on neighbouring properties 
or on the central area generally. The 
report criticizes the present compre- 
hensive development area procedure 
and ends by putting forward recom- 
mendations aimed at securing “‘an 
effective partnership between local 
planning authority, local authority, 
and private developer”’ so as to obtain 
a form of redevelopment which is 
not only physically and aesthetically 
sound, but which also takes account 
of social needs and realistic pro- 
gramming. 

There can be no doubt that central 
area redevelopment must take place 
according to a coherent and compre- 
hensive plan. The problem is how to 
achieve this. Local authorities, though 
undoubtedly the most effective agen- 
cies for large-scale redevelopment, 
cannot finance all the work them- 
selves, nor in view of their other com- 
mitments can they hope to undertake 
substantial parts of it with any degree 
of expedition. Private developers, on 
the other hand, seem more and more 
able to finance central area _ re- 
development projects, but tend to 
confine their activities to small units 
of redevelopment where the financial 
returns are high, and in so doing 
ignore the broader issues involved 
such as the need for car parks, open 
spaces, adequate traffic circulation, 
and unity of design and composition. 

One cannot escape the thought 
that the ideal solution, and one which 
is suggested by the Institute, lies in 
the unification of ownership in the 
local authority. In this way not only 
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can the authority exercise a greater 
measure of control over the use of 
land, but it can redistribute the land 
so that high financial returns on a 
part of it help to offset the less re- 
warding returns on another. Acting 
as landlord, the local authority has a 
greater say in the massing and dis- 
position of buildings and on archi- 
tectural matters generally. Not least 
of all it can ensure the reinstate- 
ment of displaced businesses, many of 
which may be jeopardizing road im- 
provements or other planning pro- 
posals. 

To enable local authorities to deal 
effectively with the problems of 
central area redevelopment, one 
would like to see the Minister make 
available an adequate grant to be 
used specifically for redevelopment 
purposes. 

Thealternative is that local authori- 
ties will undertake less and less of the 
work themselves and private de- 
velopers will tend to become the sole 
agencies for central area redevelop- 
ment. 

Here two distinct problems arise: 
how to secure the proper realization 
of the approved comprehensive de- 
velopment area plans, and how to 
control major redevelopment pro- 
posals occurring within areas not 
suitable for complete comprehensive 
development area submissions. 

With regard to the first of these 
problems, there must surely be a good 
case for extending present legislation 
so as to include within the range of 
statutory items covered by compre- 
hensive development area submis- 
sions conditions governing the mas- 
sing and disposition of buildings. 
Reference can then be made in the 
Written Statement to the effect that 
proposals for development must con- 
form with the general principles of 
such approved conditions. Wherever 
subsequently a proposal is submitted 
by private developers, which in itself 
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represents an equally suitable form of 
development, but which does not 
strictly conform with the conditions, 
one would suppose that the Town 
and Country Planning (Development 
Plans) Direction of 1954 would offer 
suitable scope for approving the ap- 
plication. 

Secondly, there are those areas 
which are not covered by compre- 
hensive development area schemes, 
either because such plans have not 
yet been prepared or because the 
areas themselves are not suitable for 
such special treatment. Within such 
areas the local planning authority 
may occasionally receive an applica- 
tion for rebuilding on a scale which 
has serious effect upon the immediate 
vicinity or upon the whole of the 
central area. In these circumstances 
there is much to be said for a simpler 
and speedier procedure whereby the 
local planning authority prepares an 
outline scheme of redevelopment for 
the area in question, delaying its 
decision on the particular application 
until its plans are formulated. An 
aggrieved applicant has the right of 
appeal if no decision is given within 
the statutory period of two months 
and it is probably better that he be 
allowed to exercise this right rather 
than permit the authority to extend 
the period. 

In short there seems no reason why 
applications of this type need force the 
local planning authority to prepare 
formal comprehensive development 
area plans unless it is clear that such 
plans will ultimately be required. 
Where this is the case an outline 
scheme should be sufficient to deal 
with the application and a formal 
submission could follow later. In 
other cases the application should be 
judged against the general provisions 
of the approved development plan, 
reinforced with a similar outline 
scheme for the area in question, the 
scheme itself never being intended to 
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receive the Minister’s formal ap- 
proval. 

One awaits with keen interest the 
Minister’s reaction to the Institute’s 
report. It may be that the Minister 
will clarify his intentions as to central 
area redevelopment as envisaged 
within the present legislation and also 
amend the law so as to deal more 
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effectively with the changing circum- 
stances and emphasis on urban re- 
newal. The Institute’s report con- 
tains valuable recommendations and 
opportunities for further thought. It 
is to be hoped that some positive 
action to meet the very real re- 
development problems presented by 
our central areas will ensue. 
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Hook 


The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and Hampshire County 
Council have turned down Hook, 
and recommended the controlled ex- 
pansion of Basingstoke (by 30,000), 
Andover and Tadley (15,000 each). 
The LCC welcomes this contribution 
and negotiations are to begin. This 
may very well be the pattern of the 
future, and it offers a great challenge. 
To raise the population of Basing- 
stoke from 21,000 to 50,000 is a task 
calling for the powers and organiza- 
tion of a development corporation: 
it can be done neither by the LCC nor 
by the receiving authority alone. 
Similarly, Andover will double its 
size, and inevitably lose its present 
character: this is a delicate operation 
calling for special expertise and 
organization. ‘Tadley is more difficult 
still: almost a village community, 
now to be expanded to industrial 
town size. We shall examine the pro- 
posed machinery with great anxiety. 
If these schemes are as successful, in 
social and economic terms, as the 
accepted pattern of new town deve- 
lopment, they will undoubtedly serve 
as a model for many more such 
projects. 


Piccadilly Circus 
The Minister’s decision to reject 


Mr Cotton’s Monico site plan has 
meant different things to different 
people. ‘To most architects and plan- 
ners, it has been sure proof that what 
is needed is a unified plan for the 
whole area extending even to outline 
planning for each individual build- 
ing: if private developers cannot be 
found who will do what is necessary, 
the local authority must have power 
and money to do the job themselves. 

But, inevitably, there is the oppo- 
site view. The Beaverbrook press 
baldly states that the whole affair 
shows the incompetence of the dead 
hand of public authority, and proves 
that if only private enterprise is 
allowed to get on with the job, all will 
be well. They can hardly be aware of 
the degree of latitude already allowed 
to private purchasers of land or leases 
in our large urban development 
schemes: local authorities are already 
so anxious to secure an offer from the 
highest bidder, that their own wishes 
in the matter are treated piantissimo. 
At least this is what one must suppose 
when seeing what monstrosities have 
got past the appropriate committees 
in many cities. 


Road Safety and Road Capacity 


The Pedestrians’ Association owes 
much of its influence to the wit and 
learning of that great honorary 
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Knight of the Footwalk, Dr A. L. 
Goodhart. At the annual conference 
of the Association he drew much com- 
fort from the success of the Street 
Offences Act, 1959, and urged its 
extension to motorists. He knows, of 
course, that the ladies have not dis- 
appeared, they have merely been 
driven off the streets, and he would 
not claim that drivers are cured of the 
public immorality of dangerous driv- 
ing by stiffer punishments. Perhaps 
there ought to be private vice-dens in 
the shape of secluded race tracks 
where rogue motorists may give free 
rein to their primitive instincts. 

At the same conference, there were 
the usual demands for pedestrian 
precincts and walkways, and for 
much greater expenditure on road 
safety research. Mr Malcolm Mac- 
Ewen warned that the worst was yet 
to come, and that we must begin now 
to deal with the motor-car: “‘the 
H-Bomb of city planning”’. This is all 
familiar. But we must resist demands 
that much more should be spent, in 
terms of land or capital, on making 
the cities a place for cars. There is no 
equilibrium level of road provision 
and use short of the Los Angeles pat- 
tern, where everyone drives to work 
and the whole city is built so as to 
make this (barely) possible. We 
should gain nothing by devoting 
thousands of acres in London to 
urban motorways, costing millions 
per mile in construction and com- 
pensation, for we should find our- 
selves at the end of the scheme with 
the same congestion even if the total 
flow is greater. How much more sen- 
sible (and safer for the pedestrian) 
would it be if we addressed ourselves 
to the problem of making public 
transport more attractive, faster, and 
cheaper, and with ample cheap park- 
ing at the outer termini, and con- 
solidated urban roads at a level cap- 
able of taking, say, 15 per cent of the 
expected car population of 1970, 
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which allows for deliveries, once-a- 
week shopping, and the main pro- 
fessional and administrative uses, and 
keeps travel to work on the rail- 
ways and the buses. Allied to the 
other schemes already working— 
meters, parking restrictions, and a 
certain amount of decentralization of 
industry—the problem may well be 
one for less enormous capital expendi- 
ture than the road lobby demands. 


Footpaths 


Many counties are now submitting 
their definitive lists of public foot- 
paths, and the Ordnance Survey is 
adding to its long list of public bless- 
ings special maps showing rights of 
way. It is now up to the concerned 
public to make sure that these rights 
are not infringed. There ought to be 
committees in every county to organ- 
ize a regular annual perambulation 
of these paths. One can hardly expect 
the counties to watch every one of 
them—many are, fortunately, in- 
accessible to the surveyor’s motor car. 
Obstructions should be _ reported 
immediately. Where counties are still 
not ready with their maps, they 
generally welcome public help in 
describing these rights of way, and 
evidence of public use. In many cases, 
branches of national or local amenity 
and preservation societies might make 
it their business to play a part in the 
application of the 1949 Act. 


Motorways: a New Problem 


Apart from the general technical 
and landscaping difficulties with 
which the Ministry of Transport and 
the county councils have to cope 
when selecting routes for new motor- 
ways, there is now a new problem. 
Where a motorway runs rather close 
(say up to three miles) to the boun- 
dary of an existing built-up area, but 
not right up against the boundary, it 
tends to create a useless pocket of 
agricultural land. Often a farm which 
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is an integral part of the green belt is 
split in two by the line of the road and 
there is therefore some pressure to 
abandon the cut-off portion or even 
the entire holding (though tunnel or 
bridge access is usually provided for 
in the plans). Therefore cities short of 
space will tend to seek to develop 
much of the now useless land for 
housing or industry. (As can be 
shown at Luton, there is nothing 
impossible about building right up 
to the motorway, provided there is 
no immediate local access.) The 
principle ought to be to build the 
road either well away from the built- 
up boundary, or close up against it, 
or, if it must cross the city, at right 
angles into the area, so as to leave 
unblurred the clear-cut line between 
town and country. Anyone who 
knows the effect of running the Ger- 
man autobahnen a mile or two past the 
cities will appreciate what happens to 
the area in between (e.g. the Mann- 
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heim—Cologne road just west of 
Frankfurt). 


New Sights of London 


Those who missed the exhibition in 
March will wish to possess New Sights 
of London, published by the LCC at 
half a crown. It is a most useful guide 
even for the Londoner who knows his 
city, and invaluable to the visitor who 
does not, and tends to assume, from a 
brief walk round Hyde Park, that 
nothing is happening. And there is 
much that is exciting to be seen in 
Highbury and Tulse Hill, as well as 
on that South Bank which is really 
beginning to live again. The booklet 
shows clearly that the vision and the 
talent are ours for the asking. Now 
we need, side by side with it, not 
another edition of Outrage, but a 
rogue gallery of enormities perpetuat- 
ed by private enterprise and public 
authority alike, whether neo-Musso- 
lini or neo-Georgian. WILLIAM SMALL 


Birthday Honours 


Planners will note with pleasure the appearance of the following names in 


the Honours List of 11 June: 


KNIGHTHOOD Mr Basil Spence, President, RIBA. 
cBE Mr Bernard J. Collins, pprp1, Frics, County Planning Officer for 
Middlesex, and Vice-Chairman of Executive, Town and Country Planning 


Association. 


ope Mr G. Grenfell-Baines, rripA, of Grenfell-Baines and Partners, 


Architects and Planning Consultants. 


ose Mr Geoffrey Block, MA, Research Department, Conservative Central 


Office. 


MBE Mr Roy V. Hughes, amrp1, Engineering Department, British Railways, 


Manchester. 


Correspondence: Where are the Young? 


From Mrs Gladys Keable, Barnham Vicarage, Bognor Regis, Sussex : 
“Semi-Detached Views”’ suggested in your June issue that one of the places 


to look for the socially minded young nowadays would be in the Student 
Christian Movement rather than at the Association’s annual general meeting, 
from which they were noticeably absent. It may be of interest to note that one 
of the study groups at this year’s S.C.M. Conference at Swanwick is on 
“Communities’’, and will be led by a member of the TCPA. The Association 
has already generously provided fifty copies of the 1959 New Towns Exhibition 
booklet as illustrative material. 
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THE GREEN BELT CONCEPT 
The Associate Professor of the Department of City Planning, 
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Cornell University, has been doing some research into the history of 


the green belt idea. 


Sir Frederic Osborn traced the 
origins of the green belt idea 
from Biblical times to its modern 
restatement by Ebenezer Howard.* 
Our attention was called to the in- 
fluence on Howard’s thinking of the 
open land reserved around Adelaide 
and certain other towns in Australia 
* “The Country-Belt Principle: Its His- 
torical Origins’, ‘TowN AND COUNTRY PLAN- 
NING, Spring 1945. This article, with some 
modifications, was later reprinted as an 
appendix to the author’s Green-Belt Cities, 
published in 1946. 


Pr YEARS ago in these pages 


by JOHN W. REPS 


and New Zealand. But as the source | 
of the green belt idea applied in these 
colonial settlements of a century and 
a quarter ago, Sir Frederic could only 
write, ‘‘. . . the direct inspiration for 
these Park Belts has, so far as I know, 
never been traced; there is a task here 
for some qualified historian.’’ He 
speculated that it may have been the 
contribution of Col. William Light, 
who founded Adelaide in 1837, but 
added that Light might have been 
influenced by “‘some enthusiast for 
the idea in England’’. 


The model town plan prepared for Australia in 1830 by Allen Gardiner. Not shown “for 


want of room” 


is the belt of park one to two miles wide encircling the town. (From the 


original in the University of California Library.) 
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The “enthusiast” I believe to be 
Allen Francis Gardiner, who advanc- 
ed the green belt idea in a book pub- 
lished first in 1830 with a second edi- 
tion following five years later, Fur- 
ther, I think it possible that Gardiner 
may have picked up the idea from 
an earlier model town proposal by 
Granville Sharp in 1794, who him- 
self was undoubtedly influenced by 
James Oglethorpe and his plans for 
Savannah and other Georgia towns. 
I hope that a brief account here of 
what I have been able to find will 
stimulate some British planner or 
historian to further research on the 
subject. 


Gardiner’s Green Belt Proposal 
There appeared in London in 1830 

abook entitled The Friend of Australia: 

Or, a Plan for Exploring the Interior, and 


for Carrying on a Survey of the Whole 


Continent of Australia. The author was 
identified only as a ‘“‘Retired Officer 
of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Service”, but the work has common- 
ly been attributed to Allen Francis 
Gardiner. Knowledge of Gardiner’s 
career is limited, but his early life 
was spent in the Royal Navy and 
included voyages to India and the 
Pacific. In 1834 he went to Africa as 
a missionary and founded the Port 
Natal station. Later he went to Chile, 
and finally died in 1851 on another 
missionary venture in bleak Tierra 
del Fuego. 

Gardiner’s book was published at a 
time when colonization policy had 
become an important issue of the day. 
Wakefield’s Letter from Sydney had 
appeared the year before and had 
received considerable attention. Such 
publications as the Asiatic Journal 
carried the details and commented on 
new or projected settlements. Gar- 
diner, in his 400-page book, advanced 
specific policies for the further colon- 
ization of Australia, including detail- 
ed proposals for town planning. 
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Reproduced here is Gardiner’s 
model town layout to illustrate the 
principles he described at length. The 
details of his scheme, although in- 
cluding such fascinating suggestions 
as building each street in a distinctive 
architectural style, need not concern 
us here. What is important is a feature 
which he states “could not be in- 
cluded in the plan for want of room.” 
Here is Gardiner’s description: 

‘All the entrances to every town 
should be through a park, that is to 
say, a belt of park of about a mile or 
two in diameter, should entirely sur- 
round every town, save and excepting 
such sides as are washed by a river or 
lake. This would greatly contribute 
to the health of the inhabitants in 
more ways than one, as well as plea- 
sure: it would render the surrounding 
prospects beautiful, and give a mag- 
nificent appearance to the town from 
whatever quarter viewed.”’ 

The similarity between Gardiner’s 
green belt proposals and Light’s plan 
for Adelaide seems too striking to be 
mere coincidence. Whether Light’s 
superiors in England directed him to 
follow generally the green belt idea 
formulated by Gardiner or whether 
Light introduced this feature on his 
own initiative may never be known. 
The probability that the Adelaide 
green belt was inspired by Gardiner 
in one way or another is obvious. 

Certainly any colonization com- 
pany deliberating on policy for town 
layout and land disposition would 
have examined the precedents and 
theories of those who had considered 
these subjects in previous years. One 
need only read Wakefield’s The Art of 
Colonization for proof that he, and, no 
doubt, his colleagues and contem- 
poraries, had studied earlier English 
colonization efforts in North America, 
Africa, and elsewhere. What is more 
likely than the discovery of Gardiner’s 
proposals by one of these persons and 
the adoption of his green belt feature ? 
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Granville Sharp’s plan for a township unit in 1794. The dark square is the town proper, 
surrounded by a belt of open common 330 feet wide. (From the original in the John Carter 
Brown Library.) 


Gardiner’s green belt proposal was 
not the earliest of the colonization 
schemes incorporating a permanent 
reservation of open space surrounding 
a town. Light and his associates may 
also have been influenced by these 
proposals, and I have little doubt that 
Gardiner owed to them some credit 
for his own park belt idea. 


Granville Sharp’s Colonization Plan 


The most likely prior source of such 
ideas is a tract published in 1794, 
with a second edition in 1804, entitled 
A General Plan for Laying out Towns and 
Townships on the New-Acquired Lands in 


the East Indies, America, or Elsewhere. 
This was the work of Granville 
Sharp, English abolitionist and Bibli- 
cal scholar, who had been the leading 
figure in establishing the Sierra Leone 
colony for freed slaves in 1786. At that 
time his writings about this colony 
received considerable circulation, 
and one of the settlements, Granville- 
town, was so named in his honour. 
The accompanying plan is a much 
reduced copy of the original folded 
plate that appeared with the tract. 
The town proper consists of 172 
building lots, with a central open 
square surrounded by public lots and 
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sites for church and town hall. Com- 
pletely surrounding the proposed 
built-up portion of the settlement and 


_ designed “common land round the 


town”’ is a strip of land 330 feet wide. 
Beyond this, ‘‘out-lots” of 2} acres 
were to be laid out for gardens and 
small farms. Sharp also shows how 
the settlement unit could be further 
extended by adding 10-acre out-lots 
beyond the original boundaries. Re- 
servations of land for public use in this 
farming area also are indicated. 

Unfortunately for our purposes, 
Sharp did not describe in his text the 
common land belt shown on the plan. 
Nor did he mention how the town 
might grow once the town lots were 
all occupied and population con- 
tinued to increase. We may only 
surmise that he, like Howard, might 
have advocated the founding of 
another settlement unit at an appro- 
priate distance from the first com- 
munity. 

Direct evidence that Sharp’s green 
belt plan was known to Gardiner or 
Light is lacking. One suggestive fact 
is present. Seven years after his death 
in 1813, Sharp’s life and his theories 
and experiences with colonization 
were fully detailed in Hoare’s Mem- 
oirs of Granville Sharp. Thus, on the 
eve of Wakefield’s and Gardiner’s 
studies of colonization and Light’s 
planning of Adelaide, the memory of 
Sharp’s earlier efforts was freshened. 


Sources of Sharp’s 
Town Planning Theories 

We might now look backward be- 
yond Sharp to speculate on the 
sources of his own ideas. There are 


| many possibilities here, including the 


literary utopians, like More, or the 
Levitical cities that Sharp would have 
known well because of his Biblical 
studies. But there is a more immediate 
direct source of inspiration that 
appears more likely. This is the layout 
of Savannah as planned by General 
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Oglethorpe in Georgia and Ogle- 
thorpe’s own partial reliance on an 
early unrealized eighteenth-century 
colonization plan. 

Savannah was laid out in 1733 ona 
gridiron pattern. In the town proper, 
each forty lots were grouped around 
an open square. At first there were 
four of these groups, then two more 
were laid out by 1734. Surrounding 
the town lots, irregular in shape but 
rectilinear in outline, was a town 
common. Beyond the common were 
5-acre garden lots and 45-acre farm 
lots laid out on a regular grid pattern. 
The close resemblance to Sharp’s 
township unit is unmistakable. 

If the evidence is not conclusive, it 
is certainly persuasive that Sharp 
borrowed from this earlier experi- 
ment in town planning. Probably 
Sharp learned the details of Savannah 
from the best possible source—Ogle- 
thorpe himself. The General wrote to 
Sharp in 1776 congratulating him on 
an anti-slavery tract. Several letters 
were exchanged, including one from 
Sharp stating that he had recently 
been reading an account of the 
Georgia colony. The two men became 
friends, joined in a number of political 
causes of mutual concern, and un- 
doubtedly discussed colonization poli- 
cies at length. The strength of their 
friendship is indicated by Sharp’s 
appointment as trustee and executor 
under the will of Oglethorpe’s widow. 

Oglethorpe’s own planning ideas 
were the product of diverse sources. 
As I have discussed at some length in 
The Town Planning Review for January 
1960, these included the London 
squares, the early seventeenth-cen- 
tury English experience in town lay- 
out and land disposition in the Ulster 
Plantation, and the planning of 
Philadelphia in 1682 with its open 
Liberty Lands to the north. 

But at least one source was the pro- 
posed settlement unit advanced by 
James Mountgomery in 1717. This 
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plan, reproduced in The Town Plan- 
ning Review, shows a belt of open 
country surrounding on all sides 
the rectangular town in the centre 
of M_untgomery’s Margravate of 
Azilia. In Mountgomery’s words, 
this open space “‘. . . will be useful for 
a thousand purposes, and among the 
rest, as being airy and affording a fine 
prospect of the town in drawing near 
it’. Gardiner’s description of his own 
green belt proposal more than a cen- 
tury later seems an echo of Mount- 
gc nery’s. 

Perhaps the reader may feel that 
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this footnote to the history of the 


green belt concept is based entirely | 
too much on speculation and sur. | 


mise. Possibly that is so, although in 
tracing the elusive flight of an idea we 
but rarely are able to document our 
theories as we might like. I am con- 
vinced that when all the evidence is 
in, Granville Sharp and Allen Gar. 
diner will take their places with 
Wakefield, Spence, Buckingham, and 
others whom Howard acknowledged 
as contributing to his “‘unique com- 
bination of proposals’, first applied 
at Letchworth. 


CAR-PARKING PROBLEMS IN KENT 


In recent years the volume of traffic in Great Britain has increased 
beyond most forecasts, and the improvement of road communications 
and the provision of additional parking facilities have lagged far 
behind the increase in vehicles. As a result there is today great 
congestion on the roads, and many built-up areas are almost 
choked with traffic. In this article a county planning officer 
describes the car- parking standards adopted in his county. 


CTION is being taken to im- 
A prove communications _ be- 
tween urban areas, and the 
late nineteen-fifties have seen the be- 
ginning of motorways. Closely con- 
nected with the drive for new and 
better roads has been the search for 
solutions to the many parking prob- 
lems, 

There are two contributions that 
must be made without delay. One is 
the provision of adequate off-street 
parking space in towns to cater for 
existing parking needs, and for any 
future needs that are not catered for 
by the second. The second is to ensure 
that, where there is new development, 
car-parking space will be provided by 
the developer to accommodate all the 
vehicles whose occupants are visiting 





by JAMES W. R. ADAMS 


the premises in question. In Kent 
there are certain exceptions to this 
rule, which will be discussed later. 


Local Authority Difficulties 


Local authorities are well aware of 
these solutions, and most of them are 
trying to alleviate the present volume 
of parked cars on the streets by 
acquiring or leasing land for car 
parks. They are working under great 








difficulties, financial and physical. If) 
it is available at all, land in the places | 
where it is needed for car-parking | 


purposes, i.e. near the centre of a 
town, is usually prohibitively expen- 
sive. 


If charges are made at all in a car | 


park they have to be low, otherwise 
the motorist prefers to find a place to 
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of the | park in the street, where he canstill do 
entirely this, for nothing. As a result, muni- 
nd sur. | cipal car parks rarely run at a profit, 
ough in | and it is not surprising that adequate 
idea we | provision of this sort of parking space 
ent our | 18 progressing slowly. 
ra The Idea of Organized Standards 
n Gas Local planning authorities are re- 
~5 with | sponsible for achieving proper car- 
1m, and | Parking facilities for new develop- 
vledged |, ment. In this country the idea of 
ie com. | organized standards is comparatively 
applied | "ew, although considerable experi- 
ence has been gained abroad, par- 
ticularly in the United States where 
in many towns “‘zoning ordinances” 
y have been in force for several years 
) incorporating such requirements. 

In the United States the car popu- 
lation has reached the level of one car 
for each family, a level which it is 
expected will be reached in Britain 
about 1966, assuming that the rate of 
increase experienced between 1946— 
1956 is maintained. After that, when 
the number of vehicles has more or 
less satisfied the practical demand, it 
will be difficult to estimate the rate 

DAMS of increase. The general consensus of 
opinion seems to be that there will be 
n Kent 0 increase of about 100 per cent in 
to this the numbers of vehicles by 1970, and 
ater. it is on this basis that the following 
standards have been suggested. 
seal The County of Kent Proposals 
hem are _‘ Firstly, here is a summary of the 
volume Standards suggested in Kent. 
cets by One car space required 
for car | ay 
er great Dwelling houses 1 dwelling 
sical. If ) Flats 1 dwelling 
e places i Flats and shops 1 dwelling 
: Offices 350-500 sq. ft office 
parking | space 
re of a | Flats and offices 1 dwelling and 350- 
- expen- 500 sq. ft office 
space 
° Large retail stores 400-600 sq. ft 
in a Cal | Hotels 2-4 bedrooms 
herwise | Hospitals 500 sq. ft used by staff 


place to 


only, and 6 beds 
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Theatres and cinemas 30 seats 

Urban restaurants 10 seats 

Roadhouses 4 seats 

Transport cafés I space of 500 sq. ft 
for every seat 

Wholesale I space of 500 sq. ft 


establishments for every 5,000 sq. 
ft gross floor space 
up to 75 per cent 
of the site area 

250-650 sq ft. 

2 members of staff 


Industrial buildings 

Primary and 
secondary schools 

Further education 
establishments 


2 members of staff 
and 10 students 


Special Buildings 

A number of special buildings, 
including various types of public 
buildings, where it is extremely diffi- 
cult to suggest a standard, have been 
listed separately. However, when con- 
sidering parking space for special 
buildings the following points should 
be borne in mind: 
(a) where offices are included in any 
special building, regard should be 
had to the particular standard for 
that use; 
space should be provided for all 
vehicles kept permanently on the 
site; 
where the likely number of visi- 
tors to any particular building at 
the peak period can be assessed 
with some degree of accuracy, one 
car-parking space per thirty visi- 
tors should be provided. Con- 
sideration should be given to the 
accessibility of public car parks 
and to the degree to which car 
parking can safely be allowed in 
the adjoining streets. 


(4) 


(c) 


Standard for Residential Buildings 


As for the standards proposed in the 
case of residential property, it has 
been found that the present rate of 
demand in Kent is for one car space 
for every three dwellings. An increase 
of 100 per cent would mean that two 
spaces for every three dwellings 
would have to be provided. In com- 
puting the ratio of vehicles to rateable 
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dwellings, all dwellings were taken 
into account, and only private cars. 
It is considered, therefore, taking into 
account the views of various other 
authorities, that one car space for 
each dwelling should be required as a 
rule. Exceptions should be made in 
special cases, for example, single- 
roomed flats and old people’s dwell- 
ings. 


Contribution by Department Stores 


The only case in which the Kent 
County Council feels it is justified in 
expecting shops to provide parking 
space for a proportion of their cus- 
tomers is the large departmental 
store. The number of customers using 
such an establishment can be readily 
assessed, the site is usually big enough 
to allow for car parking and custo- 
mers are likely to spend more time in 
the one shop, so it is reasonable that 
these shops should make some con- 
tribution to the parking problem. 
As for smaller shops, each case will 
be decided on its merits, although 
space should be allowed for staff cars 
and loading and unloading of com- 
mercial vehicles. Where a whole 
block of shops is being built in one 
piece it is often desirable for a lay-by 
or service road to be set aside for 
customers’ cars. 

It is difficult to assess accurately the 
space required for office buildings. 
There are so many variations on the 
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types of offices and the numbers of 


staff they employ. Accordingly, it is} 


probably more realistic to use gros 
floor space as the index. Most smaller 
offices generate proportionately more 
cars, hence the variation in the 
standard. The same problems arise 
when considering industrial build. 
ings, although probably the variation 
in floor space to numbers of employers 


is even greater than with office, | 
Industrial buildings are, therefore, | 
treated in the same way as offices and | 
parking space is related to gross floor | 


space. 


these important categories, so, wher 
ever practicable, a standard has been 
suggested for them. 

These standards have now been 
put into operation in Kent with the 
general support of the county district 
councils who will in most cases be 
actually applying the standards. | 
have no doubt that these standards 
will be found to be _ reasonably 
adequate on the whole, but experi- 
ence will show where any standard 
has been set too high or too low. My 
own view is that the latter may prove 
to be the case. 


Salute to Aqueducts 


The opening of the great Vron 
Cysyllte aqueduct on 26 November 
1805, was recalled in 1955, on the 
150th anniversary of the occasion, by 
The Manchester Guardian. More re- 
cently the Kennet and Avon canal 
has achieved the headlines (because 
of the Government’s Bill to legalize 
the existing condition of closure to 
traffic) and it may be noted that an- 


other very different aqueduct came | 
into use with the opening of this canal | 
in 1810, just five years after Telford's | 


masterpiece at Vron Cysyllte. The | 
Kennet and Avon’s surveyor and | 





The remaining land uses for which | 
parking standards are proposed are | 
those which appear less frequently in | 
applications for permission to deve. | 
lop. It was felt that developers should | 
know of the county council’s views on | 
the parking provisions expected in | 
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architect was John Rennie (later to | of 
build old Waterloo Bridge in London) | mi 


and his Dundas aqueduct, which car- 
ries the canal across the River Avon | 
about six miles south-east of Bath, 
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has the appearance of a heavy and 
substantial classical bridge. In the 
undisturbed waters at the approach 
to this aqueduct—which is fortunate 
in its exceptionally beautiful location 
—an old barge rots and generous 
patches of watercress flourish. 
Apparently it is not known whether 
the opening of the Dundas aqueduct 
was honoured with such ceremonies, 
salutes, and cannonades as awoke the 
Vale of Llangollen five years earlier, 
but the Llangollen example was fol- 


| lowed elsewhere, further to the south- 
t came’ 
is canal | 


west. When the Beam aqueduct, 
which carried the Torrington canal 


_ across the River Torridge, was open- 
e. The | 


or and! 


ed in 1825, a salute was fired by can- 
non (Lord Rolle, owner and builder 


later to} of the canal, was a colonel in the 


ondon) 


militia and yeomanry) and a certain 


ich car- ) John Hopgood was wounded in the 


r Avon | 
; Bath, 


arm by the bursting of a gun. He 
received as solatium one year’s allow- 


ance—and the surgeon who attended 
him was paid £12 2s 6d, which sug- 
gests generosity. The Beam Aque- 
duct has long been dry and now car- 
ries the entrance drive to a pri- 
vate house. The aqueduct carrying 
Rennie’s canal across the River Lune 
near Lancaster has sometimes been 
credited to Rennie but is the work of 
Alexander Stevens. 

The word “aqueduct” itself recalls, 
for some of us, unexciting illustra- 
tions in the Roman section of dull 
school history books, but a survey and 
history of English aqueducts might be 
far from dull. At the same time, an 
inquiry into canal tunnels, which are 
in a sense the complements of aque- 
ducts, would certainly yield some 
interesting facts: there are more than 
40 in England and Wales, and no 
fewer than nine exceed a mile in 
length. 

J. D. U. W. 
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HE vast improvements over the 
last half-century in the ease 
and speed of communications, 
in moving information, people, and 
goods trom place to place, are now 
bringing about a fundamental change 
in the geographic structure of urban 
areas. One of the chief agents of this 
change is the motor vehicle. Its 
startling impact on urban morpho- 
logy is being increasingly recognized 
as city centres clog up with traffic and 
suburbs spread ever more widely 
afield into the open countryside. By 
various stop-gap means, most of our 
central areas still manage to cope 
uneasily with the mass of vehicles 
which converges on them daily: but 
the situation is growing steadily worse 
as the number of cars in private 
ownership mounts inexorably year 
after year. 

How are we to meet this problem? 
If motor-cars cannot be adequately 
accommodated in central areas by 
fairly orthodox means such as new 
car parks, parking meters, and “‘pink”’ 
zones, must they be kept out alto- 
gether in favour of public transport ? 
Whatever the cost, it seems, in public 
inconvenience and economic outlay, 
the basic form of the city must be pre- 
served: we must somehow adapt the 
motor vehicle to the city rather than 
the city to the motor vehicle. But why 
should we do this? And, in any case, 
is it really possible? There are, in fact, 
already definite indications that the 
city, of its own volition as it were, is 
beginning to alter its shape and char- 
acter to accommodate the new situa- 
tion. 





THE END OF THE CITY 


The author considers that the city, in the geographic form we have 
known for many centuries, 1s strangling itself to death. 
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by ROBIN H. BEST | 


Decline of Central Areas 






From several recent investigations) _ 


it is very clear that in most, if notall,’ 
of our major and minor conurbations, 
population is declining in the central 
areas while growing rapidly in the 
outer suburbs. This outward move. 
ment of people has its origin in the 


general desire of townsfolk for more | 


space and light than can be found in 
the central parts of so many of ou 
cities. It has been made possible not 
only by rising standards of living, but 
also by the great improvements in 
transport facilities which have made 
actual distance from place of employ: 
ment or from the major shopping 
centre and other urban amenities a 
less important factor in the choice of 
a location in which to set up a home. 

The displacement of population is 
being paralleled to an_ increasing 
extent by the movement of industry, 
and even of certain offices and similar 
establishments, to out-of-town sites. 
This is particularly true of the “‘light” 
or consumer goods industries which 
are now showing the most vigorous 
tendencies to expansion. It is not just 
that such workplaces are being estab- 
lished closer to where their workers 


live, but more that out-of-town site | 


are cheaper, more spacious, more 
convenient and, very important, o! 
easier access. They are often in more 
attractive surroundings as well. 


Shopping 
With population growth in the 
suburbs, local shopping facilities have 


also expanded, although not usually 
to an extent that adversely affects the 
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sales of city department stores to any 
marked degree. But the mounting 
irritation and inconvenience of shop- 
ping in central districts caused by 
traffic and parking congestion has not 
yet reached critical proportions in 
England as it has in certain parts of 
the United States. In that country, 
the situation has been mitigated 


' by the building of easily accessible 


regional shopping centres at con- 
venient highway intersections on the 
fringes of present urban areas, and we 
may soon see similar developments 
here as our car population grows still 
further. Indeed, one such shopping 
centre already exists on the edge of 


_ the Manchester conurbation. 


Such processes of dispersal will, of 
course, take time to work themselves 
out; but the implication of these 
trends in urban land use is that the 
city we have become accustomed to 
will have evolved into a radically 
different form by the year 2000. That 
a vast dispersal of urban development 
will occur, with more liberal space 
standards for homes, workplaces, and 
service facilities, seems inevitable. At 
the present time, the make-up of most 
cities and large towns shows a pattern 
of somewhat differentiated land-use 
zones or rings encompassing, and 
focused upon, a complex central 
area. The latter is composed of a 
varied agglomeration of many facets 
of urban life—offices, shops, factories, 
houses and flats, places of entertain- 
ment, civic and cultural buildings, 
and so on. 


The Heart of the City 


This pattern now shows signs of 
turning inside out. The heart of the 


| city may well begin to lose its com- 


posite nature and its integrating 


th in the 
ilities have 
ot usually 
affects the 


function. In all probability, it will 
eventually be transformed into a 
rather specialized area of office build- 
ings and commercial establishments 
with some limited kinds of other 
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urban land uses, including a greater 
provision of open space. On the other 
hand, many individual elements of 
the central area complex, such as 
shops, hotels, factories, hospitals, and 
the like, will eventually move out to 
new sites. These may be far removed 
from the original locations, and the 
new uses will invest the peripheral 
areas to which they come with a 
greater variety of urban activities. 

In general terms, therefore, urban 
areas of the future will begin to lose 
their nucleated structure in favour of 
a more diffuse arrangement. Within 
this generally diversified structure, 
however, certain more specialized 
but only partially self-contained ur- 
ban units are likely to arise: an office 
area, a regional shopping centre, an 
industrial estate, an airport, for 
example—most of them with their 
complement of housing and _ local 
services, but all lacking the full range 
of urban attributes which one asso- 
ciates with a true town. Throughout 
the whole of such urban districts, 
travel by car should become an 
easier and less tedious matter than in 
many parts of present built-up areas. 
The dispersal of so many aspects of 
urban life to more peripheral loca- 
tions will mean that traffic conditions 
cease to become progressively more 
congested as inner districts are 
approached. Instead of traffic con- 
verging as now upon thesé central 
areas in a radial fashion, journeys will 
become more arcuate in character 
and will lead to a lesser concentration 
of vehicles at the original urban hub. 


Absence of Regional Planning 


This is not to say, however, that the 
unplanned dispersal of urban deve- 
lopment may not have considerable 
drawbacks in a number of other 
respects. On urban-rural fringes, for 
instance, the piecemeal take-over of 
the countryside to the detriment of 
both agriculture and amenity will be 
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accentuated if the extension of built- 
up areas, in the absence of positive 
regional planning, is allowed to 
evolve in the amorphous fashion 
which has been assumed. Yet a largely 
unsystematic expansion of urban 
areas is by no means inevitable. Even 
if the powerful forces making for the 
disintegration of cities cannot be, and 
should not be, reversed or closely 
contained, this is no reason to give 
them full rein to work out all their 
worst aspects as well as their advan- 
tages. Indeed, we already have a 
reasonably successful answer to many 
of the problems of urban over- 
growth if we care to apply the 
remedy more widely. The new towns 
encircling London provide a proto- 
type (though not necessarily an exact 
specification) for future develop- 
ment. Not only do they provide an 
integrated and economic community- 
grouping in well designed surround- 
ings, but they are also (contrary to 
popular opinion) quite conservative 
of space and present a clearly defined 
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urban boundary to the surrounding 
countryside. 


What Inaction May Mean 


But whatever the precise form 
future development will assume along 
the frontiers of urban growth, it is 
becoming plain to many observers 
that the city, in the geographic form 
we have known it for so many cen- 
turies, is at last beginning to strangle 
itself to death. There seems little» 
reason to doubt that, in highly | 
urbanized communities at any rate, 
the twentieth century will see the end 
of the city and the growth of what may 
be termed the urban region. There 
is no real reason why this should 
necessarily assume the insipidness of 
a universal suburb; but if, by pre- 
varication or inaction, we allow the 
situation to overwhelm us, then it 
is indeed likely that our urban and 
rural environments will merge in- 
conclusively and unattractively over 
very extensive parts of lowland 
Britain. 











TCPA SEPTEMBER HOLIDAY-STUDY TOUR 


SCOTLAND 
NORTHERN IRELAND and EIRE 
6-20 September 1960 


The itinerary will include Scottish New Towns, Northern Ireland Housing Trust 
schemes, industrial developments in Northern Ireland and Eire, planning in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, and Dublin, and Highland and coastal scenery. 


COST £75 


} 


Detailed itinerary and further details now available from Tour Secretary, Town 


and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, London, WC2 

















lowland 


Winsford, Exmoor, is mildly famous for its several bridges, but the best, the 
medieval packhorse bridge by the vicarage, quarter ofa mile from the village, 
is perhaps the least known to visitors. The parapets of this bridge were washed 


away by the flooded river on the night of the Lynmouth disaster in mid- 
August 1952, but were rebuilt within a few weeks, That same night another 
Winsford bridge, down river and nearer the village, having three masonry 
arches, was completely destroyed. This West Howetown Lane bridge was re- 
placed by a modern bridge of precast, prestressed concrete beams: though so 
slender, the single span will take vehicles up ta 20 tons. 

As there are often disapproving criticisms of modern non-traditional build- 
ings of all kinds, I think this particular modern bridge may deserve remark: 
it has not merely the negative qualities of being inoffensive and unobtrusive : 
itis positively attractive and pleasing. The river under both bridges is the Exe 
on its way from Exmoor and Exford to Exeter and Exmouth. ‘Jj. D. U. Ww. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. By 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie. Third Edition 
revised by D. Rigby Childs. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (Hc. University Library 
No. 163). 8s. 6d. 

It is indeed good to see a new edi- 
tion of this little classic, for the second 
edition appeared as long ago as 1943. 
Mr Rigby Childs has had a difficult 
task which he has performed very 
well. 

The book as a whole represents the 
views of the most distinguished 
British planner as at 1943, and any 
attempts to revise it drastically in 
order to bring it up to date would 
almost inevitably have destroyed its 
special flavour, and its value as a 
summary of the planning thought ofa 
period. Mr Childs has, therefore, left 
well alone, and except for an occa- 
sional footnote has confined com- 
ment on events since 1943 to a terse 
and well written concluding chapter 
called ‘“The first half-century of pian- 
ning”’. 

My only adverse comment is that 
from the point of view of lay readers, 
it was perhaps a pity to leave a num- 
ber of passages without any indica- 
tion that they are now completely out 
of date. 

The more often one reads this 
book, the more one realizes what a 
masterly summary of the subject it is. 
It comprises a potted history of plan- 
ning, with a pithy commentary on all- 
important aspects of planning from 
countryside planning and preserva- 
tion to urban use zoning, all within a 
compass of 250 small pages. 
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I cannot refrain from just mention. 
ing that Mr Rigby Childs is in error 
in supposing that full-time planning 
teaching at the undergraduate leve! | 
in this country is confined to the} 
University of Durham, for it flourishes 
also in Manchester and Nottingham, 

L. B. KEEBLE 


WORKERS HOUSING. Inlernational | 
Labour Conference Report VIII (1), 
45. 6d. and VIII (2), 125., of it 
44th Session, 1960. 

These reports are the result of a 
resolution adopted at the fortieth 
Session of the International Labour 
Conference in June 1957 requesting 
that the ILO place the question of 
workers’ housing on a future agenda 
of the ILC. 

The ILO therefore prepared a 
report analysing the present world 
housing situation, and it is this re- 
port, together with a questionnaire 
to member governments, which com- 
prise the first of the two volumes. The 
result is that in 75 pages a useful sum- 
mary of most aspects of modern hous- 
ing for industrial and agricultural 
workers has been compiled. Sections 
on town and country planning are 
included in chapter three on “‘Accept- 
able Standards of Housing”’ and in 
chapter four on “Methods of Pro- 
moting Workers’ Housing—the Role 
of Government”’; in the latter a brie/ 
account of the UK’s New Towns Act 
1946 is given. 

Students of housing or town plan- 
ning will find this report of use in that 
it covers all the factors to be taken 
into account in considering this sub- 
ject, from the social importance o! 
workers’ housing to the role of the 
building industry; readers whose 
work lies in other fields may also find 
it equally useful in its complete cover- 
age of the subject in a brief space. 

The second volume first sets out the 
replies of the fifty-eight governments 
who participated (186 pages) and 
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then the comments and conclusion 
based on an analysis of their detailed 
replies (52 pages). This is by its very 
nature of more interest to specialists 
in the field of housing and particularly 
to those concerned with the control of 
national housing policies, and the 
integration of these with the general 
economy of their country. It is also of 
interest to students of international 
affairs as an example of how an inter- 





it 
esult of a | 


national instrument is prepared. 

An interesting point emerges in 
that there is a general international 
consensus of opinion on many of the 
questions, in spite of the vast differ- 
ences between the states taking part, 
ranging from the industrialized coun- 
tries of Europe to the emergent 
nations of Asia and Africa. 

The United Kingdom and a few 
other countries doubted whether the 
ILO was the most suitable body to 
deal with this problem, and also 
doubted whether it was advisable for 
a formal instrument to be drawn up 
as a result of further discussion on the 
findings of the conference. Australia, 
Denmark, and others queried the 
possibility of restricting the discussion 
to workers’ housing only, as those not 
actually in employment might be 
equally in need of housing. 

In spite of these doubts the com- 
pilers of the report have set out a pro- 
posed international instrument in 
fourteen sections covering fifty-eight 


| points, including a section of six 


points on town and country planning. 
The latter states that workers’ housing 
programmes should conform to sound 
,town and country planning practice; 
such housing should be within easy 
reach of employment and community 
facilities, and sited in neighbour- 
hoods. There should be safeguards 
against air and water pollution. 
There should be control of temporary 
housing. Zoning and decentralization 
are recommended. 
This report and the suggested in- 
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strument will now be put before 
a subsequent meeting of the ILC. 
Whatever may be the outcome, the 
compilers of the reports deserve 
commendation for their clear and 
full grasp of the varied problems of 
workers’ housing. K. M. KAYE 


RESHAPING A CITY. By T. Brennan. 
The House of Grant. 255. RESIDENTIAL 
RENEWAL IN THE URBAN CORE. By 
C. Rapkin and W. G. Grigsby. University 
of Pennsylvania Press. $3°75. 

Mr Brennan is a sociologist ; Messrs 
Rapkin and Grigsby are economists. 
Glasgow has a congested core dating 
mainly from the nineteenth century, 
divided by the Clyde; Philadelphia 
has a neatly planned, but now decay- 
ing centre, eighteenth-century in 
origin, and hemmed in by the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill rivers. Glasgow 
is part of a conurbation in the river 
basin, without any land suitable for 
new development; Philadelphia, also 
part ofa conurbation of over 2 million 
people, is becoming equally anxious 
about further unlimited sprawl. In- 
dustrial and social structure differs, 
but they have the major problem of 
overspill in common. In both cities 
there has now begun a movement to 
rehabilitate the city centres at higher 
densities than was thought possible 
a few years ago, so as to preserve 
urban amenities and to reduce travel 
to work. 

Mr Brennan’s study falls into three 
parts: a survey of the origin and ex- 
tent of the Clyde overspill problem, a 
sociological investigation of atti- 
tudes and some recommendations as 
to future policy. The first survey is 
excellent and will, one hopes, be read 
by those who apparently are of the 
opinion that “planning can go to hell 
so long as we get houses” (quoted 
from a local councillor). The survey 
of opinion and needs in three typical 
areas of old blight and new develop- 
ment constitutes an invaluable addi- 
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tion to the little we know about what 
people really want, especially as 
regards the conflict between the 
desires for amenities, low rents, and 
the preservation of existing relation- 
ships. Mr Brennan is especially intelli- 
gent in his investigation of the residue, 
i.e. that proportion of the population 
in a redevelopment area which resists 
movement and tends to have the 
undesirable characteristics of the 
neighbourhood in an exaggerated 
form, thereby clouding the issue. In 
his last section, the author, sceptical 
of the need and scope of further 
moves to decentralize, advocates 
policies of rehabilitation at fairly high 
densities without resort to the patent- 
ly unpopular new high tenements, 
and describes how drab and decaying 
streets can be made attractive and 
socially useful. Clearly he has in mind 
a section of the population which 
would, even in the long run, rather be 
near to its work than live amongst the 
fields of Ayrshire. 

Messrs Rapkin and Grigsby ad- 
dressed themselves precisely to this 
question: what section of the popula- 
tion is really likely to want to live in 
the renovated “‘downtown”’ section 
of old Philadelphia? Supposing that 
Society Hill is razed to the ground 
and new apartment blocks rise, inter- 
spersed with one-family houses, who 
would wish to rent or buy these? 
An extensive and ingenious analysis 
of all available data and a number 
of special surveys reveal an extra- 
ordinary homogeneity in the demand 
for these central dwellings: it comes 
almost entirely from the middle-aged 
and elderly, those without children, 
the high income groups, and those 
with central area jobs. Not even a 
significant proportion of those strictly 
within these groups now lives in these 
places, or is likely to do so in future. 
As a result, the authors’ caution 
developers against expecting more 
than a few hundred such dwellings to 
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be taken up each year (compared 
with an annual output of 20-30,000| 


houses in the conurbation as a whole), | 


I strongly recommend this study to 
those who would have us solve our 
urban problems by the sort of schemes 
advocated for the Barbican area: 
clearly the demand is going to be very 
limited, and the more so as ou 





national income rises towards the| 
American pattern. Unless forced to| 
do so, or bribed by enormous public! 
subsidies, future generations will not | 
wish to live either in Govan or on 
Society Hill. We cannot plan towns 
in terms of the very poor or the very 
rich. The essential problem of con- 
gestion posed by Mr Brennan remains 
untouched by the undoubted need to 
consider, in the short run, the most 
acceptable and economical way of 
making use of existing residential 
areas, as well as their ultimate dis. 
posal. 

Both books are strongly recom-| 
mended to those concerned with! 
urban redevelopment problems. | 

D. E. C. EVERSLEY | 


PROVINCES OF ENGLAND: a study of 
some geographical aspects of devolv- 
tion. By C. B. Fawcett. Revised with a 
new preface by W. Gordon East and S. W. 
Wooldridge. Hutchinson. 215. 
**Provincialism is in itself a good 
thing, and a necessary factor in the 
well-being of humanity. . . Londonis 
not England, any more than New 
York is America.’’ Hating standard- 
ization, C. B. Fawcett in 1919 divided 
England into twelve provinces, with 


boundaries running through thinly | 


populated areas rather than river 
such as the Thames and Tees, both 
county boundaries: each had a 
definite capital, such as Manchester, 
Leeds, Newcastle, Plymouth, South- 
ampton, or Norwich: each had a 
population sufficient for local govern- 
ment, with some apparent local tra- 
dition and patriotism, yet none was 
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so populous as to dominate the 
federation Fawcett had in mind. 

Inevitably, such schemes involved 
disruption of counties, notably in the 
West Midland or Severn province, 
which included parts of fourteen 
counties but the whole of none. By 
1919, there had been substantial 
boundary revisions, from which it 
was inferred that “there is nothing 
sacrosanct in the boundaries of the 
administrative subdivisions of Eng- 
land” (p. 50). But minor adjustments 
are one thing, and the elimination of 
counties as units quite another—even 
Rutland would go down fighting, not 
tomention Cheshire. 

This work is still provocative, with 
ideas worthy of discussion even if they 
may seem utopian or naive. The 
editors give an old book modern 
dress, with new statistics (but South- 
port has 84,000 people, not 141,000), 
and some new maps. One of these, 
) showing areas with more than 400 to 
| the square mile in 1931, is already 
_a historic document, for suburban 
growth has continued vigorously 
since then. But Fawcett well knew the 
modern problem of the city in flood. 

T. W. FREEMAN 
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THE VALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF PETROL-FILLING STATIONS. By 
j. R. E. Sedgwick, ARICS, AAI. Estates 
Gazette Ltd. 2535. 

When planning the use and deve- 
lopment of properties, it is essential 
that planners should know as much 
as possible about the way of life of 
those to be planned. This book cer- 
tainly provides the reader with what 
| appears to be an abundant knowledge 
ofthe petrol world. 

We are told about the way the 
petrol companies are grouped, and 
the way they operate their wholesale 
and retail sales. We are given a chap- 
ter on highways, including the law of 
the highways, and the art ofsiting and 
constructing petrol stations, includ- 
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ing approximate costs. This is all 
very good background for anyone 
concerned with petrol-filling stations, 
and in particular the planners who 
have to approve their siting and ap- 
pearance. 

The chapter on town and country 
planning seems to be extremely use- 
ful, as it covers the whole procedure 
of planning, and gives extracts from 
the planning decisions made by the 
Ministry from time to time on petrol- 
filling stations. 

The chapter on the valuation of 
petrol-filling stations is valuable 
chiefly in the context of examinations, 
for it is filled with computations and 
calculations, which make the task of 
valuing seem unnecessarily complex. 
Nor does the author sufficiently 
emphasize that these complicated 
examples of computations that he 
provides in such profusion are direct- 
ed simply towards the final question 
of what the piece of land is worth. 
Since the readers of this journal are 
more likely to be interested in plan- 
ning than in valuation, there is no 
need to pursue valuation any further, 
but I sincerely recommend this book 
to planners, who should wish to know 
all abott petrol-filling stations. 

J. D. TRUSTRAM EVE 


LETTERING ON BUILDINGS. By Nico- 
lete Gray. Architectural Press. 255. 

Mrs Gray is an expert .expert. 
There is, I imagine, nothing she does 
not know about lettering. And she has 
the additional expertise to make her 
knowledge plain to others. In about 
30,000 words she discusses the char- 
acteristic shapes of the main orders 
of lettering—the ““Trajan”’, or classi- 
cal roman, the sans-serif, the Egyp- 
tian, the Ionic, the Tuscan, the all- 
sorts. I wish I could make these terms 
come to life for the readers of this 
review by printing a single sample 
letter of these varieties; and my only 
criticism of her book is that she does 
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not do so in her text but relies on 
references to the unique collection 
she presents of 269 photographs of 
lettering on panels or buildings—a 
collection representing all ages and 
many countries. 

But Mrs Gray does not confine her- 
self to showing. She binds history 
to contemporary uses. She also dis- 
cusses. I think a fair summary of her 
thesis would be this: today the archi- 
tect must take responsibility for the 
lettering on his buildings; and he 
must not be bound by a “‘classical”’ 
letter tradition in buildings which are 
themselves so far removed from the 
classical idioms. 

This very freedom of choice puts on 
the architect a larger obligation. He 
will be aware of the fashions of today 
and yesterday—the fashion for sans- 
serif and the fashion for sloped 
Egyptian; and there is every logical 
and aesthetic reason why, since his 
building is also subject to fashion, he 
should mate with it his lettering as an 
“accessory”, to use a fashion trade 
term. The essential, still more often 
overlooked than observed, is that he 
should plan for his lettering, which 
can be a most important decorative 
feature, flat or three-dimensional, 
lighted or blind, when he designs his 
so often flat elevation. One will then 
no longer see the details of fenestra- 
tion, for example, made ludicrous by 
the over-straddling of lettering as an 
afterthought; and one will not see— 
as in Villiers House in the Strand (or 
as in the abominable new £1 notes) — 
a mixture of three utterly contra- 
dictory styles of letter. 

An important adjunct to Mrs 
Gray’s book is Walter Tracy’s article 
“Typography on Buildings” in the 
new number of that most lively 
quadrimestrial Motif, published by 
the Shenval Press. With these two 
guides the architect will be able to 
equip himself for almost any oppor- 
tunity. And “architect’s lettering”’ 
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will no longer be a guffaw-term, as it 
was (and so often still is) when 
Edward Johnston illustrated it to his 
pupils with the word IVIVBE. 
FRANCIS MEYNELL 


WAGES IN THE METROPOLIS. By M, 
Segal. 1960. Oxford University Press 
(Harvard). 38s. 

MADE IN NEW YORK. Max Hall, edi- 
tor (Harvard). Oxford University Press, 


These two books form part of a New 
York metropolitan region study for 
each of which Professor Edward | 
Mason, of Harvard, writes a fore. | 
word. Both are severely factual; the 
world’s greatest conurbation is ex- 
plored, not deplored. Segal’s work is 
the simplest in plan, probing how far 
one economic factor can disperse in- 
dustry without the help of planners, 
A finding of some importance is a 
certain life-cycle of industries in 
which they appear to seek low wages 
out of town, only after they have 
passed an “‘incubator’’ stage of ex- 
periment needing the skills and con 
tacts which cities provide. Fashion 
trades may never pass beyond this 
stage. 

During its incubation an indus- 
try is ‘‘consultative’’ and market 
oriented, rather than material or 
labour oriented—points on which 
both books give valuable evidence. 
But Made in New York causes con- 
siderable frustration due to the lack 
of any broad measure of the degree of 
localization. We are given (a) the Any 
total employed in the three industries #8 
surveyed and their subdivisions, and om 
(6) the total so employed in the - 
United States. Naturally as the New go. 
York area is very populous, (a) is 4 ppp 
fairly substantial proportion of (5), put 
in fact, 43:5 per cent, 19-8 per cent, boli¢ 
and 17:7 per cent. Beal. 

But is ‘t higher than is to be expect- the | 
ed from the total population locally in an 
employment and, if so, how much 
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Any sealing problems you're likely to run up 
against with a curtain wall structure have 
been solved (or will be solved) by Bostik 
research. The ready answers take the form 
of a range of special formulations called 
BOSTIKOL Curtain Wall Sealants. All are 
applied in liquid form, cure in position with- 
Out shrinking, and form tough rubber-like 
Solids to give a permanent weathertight 
Beal. And Bostik research has anticipated 
the widely differing conditions and circum- 
Stances in which curtain wall sealants have 
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The World Headquarters of the Wakefield Castrol Group 


Man Friday 


«+» WHEN IT COMES TO FINDING THE RIGHT CURTAIN WALL SEALANT 


to be used. That is why BOSTIKOL is pro- 
duced in a wide choice of grades, providing 
different physical characteristics, especially 
in shore hardness and modulus. One last 
word about Bostik research: If you’ve any 
problem to do with sealing or bonding building 
materials, don’t hesitate to get in touch with us. 
It’s our job. We may have solved your problem 
already. And if we haven't, we'll get down to it 
right away. 

Write to Bostik BurmpiInc ADvisoryY DEPART- 
MENT, B.B. CHEMICAL Co. LTp., Leicester. 


oS 
ALWAYS ONE USEFUL STEP AHEAD Bestik 


The word sostix is a trade mark registered in the United Kingdom and many other countries. 
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higher? To find this out the reader 
must turn to Segal’s Table I (if he has 
Segal by him) where the New York 
area turns out to have (in 1956) 10°4 
per cent of the total employed 
nationally. With this datum line we 
find that of the three main industries, 
women and children’s apparel is 
highly localized in New York with 
a location quotient of 43°5 — 10°4 
= 4°'2; but printing and electro- 
nics (19°8 + 10°74 = 1-9, and 
17°7 + 10°4 = 1°7) only moderate- 
ly so. 

Made in New York, though it fails to 
show the reader the wood for the trees, 
is excellent on the trees. Localizing, or 
“resorting’’, massively toward New 
York are special industries such as 
engraving (quotient 3-3), scientific 
instruments (3°9), periodicals, books 
and advertising agencies (all 4-2), 
unit-priced dresses (5:7), and neck- 
wear (8-4); but not commercial 
printing and printing or radio (both 
1*5), dozen-priced dresses (1-2), or 
newspapers (actually under 1-0, the 
point of no resort). These differences 
in localization are cogently inter- 
preted and an admirable chart (p. 35) 
illustrates the association (shown so 
clearly in the Birmingham (Eng.) 
Jewellery quarter) between small fac- 
tories and localization in big cities. I 
have so often drawn attention to this 
association, with its locus classicus in 
the medieval craft towns, notably 
Florence, that I am tempted im- 
modestly to call it the Florence Effect. 
Oddly enough, neither book makes 
any reference to The Metropolis in 
Modern Life, though the papers there- 
in contained were delivered in this 
very New York (at the bicentenary of 
Columbia University’s foundation by 
King George II) and eighty pages 
were devoted to metropolitan local- 
ization of industries. Are Harvard 
and Columbia Universities not on 
mutual reading terms? 

P. SARGANT FLORENCE 
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OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE AND PLAN- 
NING YEAR BOOK 1960. Chanir 
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1960. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET : COVENT GARDEN + LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


FLATS AND HOUSES 1958. HMSO 11s. od. 
RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by 7. B. Cullingworth 
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Nardecchia and Sullivan (455.) 475. 6d. 


THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 


LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s. 45. 6d. 
BRITISH SHOPPING CENTRES 5y Wilfred Burns (455.) 46s. 6d. 
MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 

(10s. 6d.) Its. 3d. 
CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 225. od. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 

COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble (50s.) 525. 6d. 
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CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. 7. Osborn (125. 6d.) 135. 6d. 


NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION BOOK (postage only is being 
charged) od. 
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... backed by MR. THERM who Burns to Serve 
health always... 


Today architects and builders can | «+:in all ways. Today, new building materials and new 
keep up to date with new technical building methods—what of tomorrow? He will grow 
data on gas and coke appliances up with Mr. Therm, for each advance made by the 
partes sie nor-andeinemrgy Town Planner is helped by the unceasing research 
(Domestic Water Heating), 4 (Gas and development by the Gas Industry into providing 
Flues). 5 (Coke). 6 (Gas clean air from smokeless coke and gas, thus 
+ ing lengthening the life of property. Through the 
estic Kitchen), 8 (Cater- twelve Area Gas Boards, the Gas Industry offers 
ing) and 9 (Installation) an unrivalled free advisory service to all 
See eee interested in smokeless heat. 


Write or ‘phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 
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